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justice or to greater exploitation; the soul of a Bastiat
to worry about whether an event will favour or frustrate
the natural harmony in which he perceives the secret of
life. For Gide, too, social events revealed themselves on
a higher plane where his vision of the future assigned to
each its place in the scale of values. From this contempla-
tive height he rarely came willingly down to the plane
of everyday and specialised action where, of necessity
and by inclination most of us remain.

I remember a meeting of the National Economic
Council when Gide was chairman at which the origin
of the economic crisis and the remedies called for had
been under discussion. The members were all anxious
about the future, some for the agricultural syndicates,
another for the co-operatives, a third for the mines, a
fourth for the railways they represented. Gide spoke
last. It was to express the perfectly sound opinion that,
after all, an economic crisis is a wholesome thing, that
an occasional cleansing is indispensable, and that, the
commotion once over, its benefits would be apparent.
Nothing was more true. Nothing more useful could have
been said. Yet, looking at him and at his audience, one
involuntarily thought of some great specialist called in
by an anxious family, examining the invalid, and then,
before pronouncing his awaited verdict, saying that the
case, medically speaking, is of exceptional interest and
will provide valuable lessons for the profession. This
distance between the plane on which Gide's thought
naturally moved and that on which were the thoughts of

in private conversation sometimes astonished his inter-
locutor. Others could not rise at once to the atmosphere
in which he was at ease, and this created a certain isolation
for him. But Gide, lover of mountain climbing, had no
fear of solitude.
Still, there were some failures to understand him and
certain bits of pettiness that did hurt him.
Official honours meant little to him; his omission